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Public bureaucracies carry a potential for bribery. This paper tries to identify and 
examine the factors affecting the potential or the probability of bribery. It is argued that the 
specific nature and the probability of bribery depend on the persons involved, the corrupt act 
in question, the organization in which the event takes place and finally the socio-cultural, 
economic and political environment within which the organization operates. 


Introduction 


Corruption, which can be broadly defined as the misuse of public office, seems to 
exist in all societies in one form or another, albeit to different degrees. Although 
there are significant obstacles in undertaking empirical research’, with respect to 
finding facts, proving these facts and publicizing them, the lack of a conceptual 
framework, on which to base empirical research, has made the systematic study of 
the subject even more difficult. 

In this article an attempt will be made to develop a conceptual framework for 
bribery, which is a specific but common form of corruption’. Bribery involves the 
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misuse of public office for personal or private material benefits}. In a sense, bribery is 
an exchange between two parties*. One party, the briber, offers illegal inducements or 
rewards, such as money or gifts, in order to manipulate the decision or the judgment 
of a public official in the direction of his own interest. The public official, in return, 
acts in accordance with the demand of the briber, who provides the benefit’. 

For a decision or a process to be subject to bribery, it should have an “economic 
value” for the “potential client”. For instance, if individuals or firms are required 
to obtain certificates, permits, licenses and the like to engage in and promote an 
economic activity, the decision of the related public office gains an economic value 
for the client®. Similarly, decisions pertaining to the purchase of goods and services 
by public organizations afford an economic value to the seller’. Also, if the demand 
for public services such as health and education exceeds the supply, the allocation 
or the distribution decision of the official(s) involved gains an economic value due 
to excess client demand and inadequate public service supply®. Since it is practically 
impossible to program all such decisions, i.e. regulate each and every case or situa- 
tion by general and abstract rules, it becomes inevitable and necessary to delegate 
authority and discretion to certain levels in the bureaucracy. As discussed above, the 
decisions of the offices and officials can become a sought-after resource and can gain 
economic value for clients and thus the possibility of an illegal exchange between 
the two parties emerges?. In this sense it can be argued that bureaucracies carry a 
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potential for bribery and that bribe-giving and bribe-taking are always possibilities 
in the public administration process’°. 

Within the above context, the basic issue becomes the identification of factors 
that affect, i.e., increase or decrease, the probability of bribery. In this study, four 
major factors have been identified and examined. These factors are related to 


1. individuals (briber and official), 

the corrupt act or decision, 

the organization (where the bribery takes place) and 

the environment (within which the organization exists and the individuals 


gon it 


operate). 


It should be noted that although these factors are discussed separately, they are 
interrelated. For instance individual factors affecting the probability of bribery also 
depend on the organizational and environmental factors. For example, someone 
who may be personally inclined to engage in corruption may not actually do so in an 
organization where such practices can be easily discovered. Therefore the proposals 
or statements formulated and developed for each group of the above factors should 
be regarded in their own framework. 


Factors related to Individuals 


The main actors in bribery are the briber and the bribe-taker. In the final analysis, 
the decisions to give a bribe and to take a bribe are made by individuals. In reaching 
a decision to engage in corruption, individuals are influenced both by their personal 
characteristics such as their values, expectations and ambitions, and by their per- 
ceptions of such factors as the risk involved, the possibility of getting caught and 
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the effectiveness of control mechanisms. For instance, an official who thinks that 
he is underpaid or who has high expectations might be prone to corruption. On the 
other hand if he perceives the risk involved as high, the probability of corruption 
will decrease. In other words, individuals have different values and perceptions and 
hence under similar conditions they may make different risk and gain calculations 
and thus different decisions with regards to bribery. 


Factors Related to the Bribe-Taker 


It can be said that in the final analysis the public official’s decision to take a bribe 
depends on the cost-benefit analysis of the corrupt practice”. Costs of bribery — 
assuming the official gets caught and convicted — are: prison sentence and fine, 
earnings lost while in prison, dismissal from civil service, lost pension rights and 
other privileges, loss of status, friends and community standing, and later, difficulties 
in finding a respectable job. Benefits of bribery — assuming the official is not caught 
— are basically material gains such as money, property, commodities and other 
goods and services. 

However, the calculation of costs and benefits and especially the risk of getting 
caught, differs from person to person. For instance, an official close to retirement 
may refrain from bribery. An employee facing financial problems may value the 
benefits of bribery more than someone else. A newly appointed official will probably 
wait to learn about the organization, its control mechanisms and the people in it 
before engaging in a corrupt act. A public official who has an ethical conception 
of public office and strong moral values may not even reach the point of making a 
cost-benefit comparison. 

Considering the above, the factors related to the official which affect the proba- 
bility of his accepting a bribe are: 


a) The official’s values and norms 

b) The official’s calculation of the risk involved 

c) The relative importance of the benefits to the official 

d) The official’s position and tenure in the organization and in public service. 
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Factors Related to the Briber 


From the point of view of the briber the cost of bribery — assuming he gets caught 
and convicted — are: prison sentence and fine, earnings lost while in prison, loss 
of the material reward given as a bribe, loss of status, friends and community, and 
later, difficulties in regaining prestige in the business community. Benefits of bribery 
— assuming the briber is not caught — consist basically of the gain or the value of 
the illegal advantage conferred. As in the case of bribe-takers, bribe-givers may also 
calculate the cost and benefits differently. For instance, obtaining a contract may be 
more vital for one firm than others, and hence it may be ready to pay higher bribes 
and to assume greater risks. 

Considering the above, the main factors related to the briber which affect the 
probability of bribery are: 


a) His values and norms 

b) The relative importance of benefits to be gained 
c) His financial situation 

d) His calculation of the risk involved. 


In conclusion, individuals, within the parameters of the above subfactors, calcu- 
late costs and benefits, and if they decide that the benefits are greater than the costs, 
the probability that they will engage in a corrupt act increases and vice versa. 


Factors related to the Corrupt Act 


There are basically two kinds of bribery. “Speed payments” are bribes that expedite a 
decision or process without altering it. “Distortive payments” are bribes that change 
the decision and contravene laws, rules and regulations”. For example, bribing a 
clerk to issue a driver’s license or a passport quickly. is a speed payment (also called 
“oiling the wheels”), whereas bribing him to issue a license or passport to someone 
who is not legally entitled to it involves a distortive payment. In the former case the 
briber buys “priority” in obtaining a service, whereas in the latter the briber secures 
a decision or a service to which he is not entitled. 

It can be argued that speed payments generally occur at lower administrative 
levels, while distortive payments occur at middle or higher levels”. It can be expected 
that the “price” of distortive payments would be higher than speed payments, since 
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the “risk” involved in altering a formally established decision is greater than in simply 
expediting it. Furthermore, the “price” of speed payments is more likely to have a 
fixed or standard rate since the risk involved and the cost and benefits for the parties 
are fairly clear and limited. on the other hand, since the price of distortive bribery 
depends on the extent of distortion and hence risk involved and on the advantage or 
privilege acquired by the briber, it differs in each case. Finally the price of bribery 
is affected by the “supply” of authoritative decision positions in the organization 
vis-a-vis the “demand” and “demand-intensity” of those seeking favorable decisions. 

In other words if the number of people in positions empowered to take a partic- 
ular decision is limited, and the number of clients demanding it are many, then the 
price of bribery will be higher. Furthermore, if only one client can benefit from the 
corrupt act (as in the case of obtaining a sales contract), the demand-intensity for 
a favorable decision would be higher and hence the price of bribery. On the other 
hand, if for a particular decision or process several or alternative decision positions 
are available, and the number and demand-intensity of those seeking a favorable 
decision are limited, then the price of bribery will be relatively lower. 

The number of officials, whose cooperation has to be secured for the corrupt 
act to be realized, also affects the price and probability of bribery. As the number 
increases, the price of bribery also increases. But at the same time, since bringing 
together a number of collaborators is relatively more difficult and risky (because 
“secrecy”, the primary concern for both the briber and the bribed, becomes more 
difficult to maintain) the probability of bribery will decrease. Conversely, the fewer 
the collaborators, the higher the probability of bribery, other things being equal. 

Considering the above, the factors involved in the corrupt act which affect the 
price and probability of bribery are the following: 


a) The nature of the decision or process (expediting or distorting) in question 

b) The demand for the corrupt act 

c) Thenumber of clients that can benefit from the corrupt act (demand intensity) 

d) The supply of decision-making positions 

e) The number of collaborators needing to be brought together in order for the 
corrupt act to be realized 

f) The nature and extent of benefit and risks for the official and briber. 


Factors related to the Organization 


The Nature of the Functions of the Organization 


When due to the nature of the functions or tasks of the public organization its deci- 
sions gain economic value or create economic opportunities, the potential for bribery 
emerges. 

Especially in the developing countries, for example, import restriction policies 
have led to a web of complex (and even at times conflicting) customs rules, regula- 
tions and formalities. Furthermore, concern with the consequences of inflation has 
induced some governments to introduce statutory price controls’*. These policies, 
measures and controls have inevitably increased both the decision-making powers 
of the official and the economic value of his decision. Similarly, as a result of rapid 
urbanization, the awarding of rights of usage of the limited urban area has taken on 
economic value, and in fact municipal authorities have, on occasion, been accused 
of bribery in this regard. 

Therefore it can be argued that public organizations whose tasks involve deci- 
sions of economic value possess a greater potential for corruption and bribery than 
other public organizations. 


Authority Structure, Decision Formation and Extent of Special- 
ization 


If the organization’s authority structure is relatively centralized, decisions and con- 
trols are made at the higher levels in the hierarchy. In this case, bribery will be likely 
to take place at these levels and its price will be relatively higher since the “supply” 
of authority is little compared to organizations with less centralization. 

Closely related to the above is the decision formation policy of the organization 
in question. Processes and decisions which are programmed do not leave room 
for discretion or judgment and therefore bureaucratic control of the process and 
the official or of the decision becomes relatively easy. This increases the risk and 
hence the cost of corruption and therefore reduces the possibility of corruption. On 
the other hand unprogrammed or unprogrammable decisions mean the existence 
of alternative courses of action for the decision-maker, i.e., the public official can 
exercise judgment and discretion which cannot be easily and readily subjected to 
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bureaucratic control. Therefore unprogrammed decisions carry greater potential for 
corruption than programmed decisions. 

In this context, the nature and the extent of (professional) expertise in the organi- 
zation, become important. Specialization, expertise and professional knowledge and 
skills bring not only authority but also power to the holder. In public organizations 
with a developed system of specialization and staffed with experts and profession- 
als, administrative and political control (control by politicians or citizens) of the 
decision-maker is relatively weak. In other words, expertise and professionalization 
widen the scope of judgment and discretion of the decision-maker, and the potential 
for corruption increases as in the examples of construction project controllers, tax 
officials and doctors. Nevertheless, it should be kept in mind that the existence of 
a high level of expertise (e.g. universities, libraries, hospitals) does not necessarily 
increase the potential for corruption. The decision in question must be of value to 
the other party for bribery to take place. 

In sum, the authority structure (centralization—decentralization), the decision 
formation (programmed—unprogrammed) and the extent of expertise (high-low) of 
the organization in question affect the nature and the probability of bribery. 


The Image of the Organization 


The existence of “uncovered” cases of corruption or bribery in an organization serves 
to discourage potential bribe-takers since exposure proves that they can be caught. In 
this sense, it can be argued that the existence of exposure may lessen the probability 
of bribery. However, although cases of bribery are constantly being exposed, it 
continues to occur in dealings with building contractors, the police and customs 
officials to mention a few. It is likely that such exposure is instructive, so to speak, to 
would-be bribers and bribe-takers who develop more innovative ways and forms of 
bribery such as using a middle man or accepting valuables which cannot be easily 
traced. 

The image of the organization or the agency is important, since clients, whether 
individuals or firms, may be more inclined to bribe public officials if they think that 
the organization is corrupt and bribery is a sure way to have things done. Such an 
inclination may induce the weak official to accept and in time perhaps to ask for 
bribes. If the negative image is an undeserved one, then the administrators may be 
sensitive to the issue and in an attempt to eradicate it require that everything be done 
“by the book”. This will likely slow things down leading clients to the conclusion 
that bribery is needed to have things move. It can be argued that a negative image of 


the organization, whether merited or not, may increase the probability of bribery’. 


The Norms and the Culture of the Organization 


The norms and the culture of the organization, together with other organizational 
factors examined so far, influence the way the members or the employees of the orga- 
nization perceive and calculate costs and benefits and the risk of being caught. The 
actual norms of the organization may differ from formal bureaucratic norms. There 
can be organizations where bribery is common and even systematic. In such cases 
organizational goals, tasks, and the notion of public service lose their validity and 
the organization becomes a means of supplying illegal benefits to its collaborating 
members. Middle and higher level administrators who are the main beneficiaries 
allow or tolerate bribe-taking at lower levels to reduce the possibility of complaints 
or tip-offs on their own misleading. Here an organized system of bribery exists with 
larger sums involved at higher levels and smaller sums frequently exchanged at 
lower levels. 

A typical example of organized or systematic bribery is that given regularly by 
the “underground” or the mafia to the police to overlook illegal activities such as 
gambling, prostitution and drug traffic’®. The amount of the payment or the “salary” 
is determined according to the hierarchical position of the official. 

In sum, to the extent that the actual norms and the culture of the organization 
do not form a hostile or intolerant environment towards bribery, the probability of 
its occurrence will be higher. 


Factors related to the Environment 


In this study public bureaucracies have been regarded as systems carrying a potential 
for bribery. From this point of view, the probability of bribery exists wherever there 
are public organizations. However, the specific nature and the probability of bribery 
depend on the persons involved, the corrupt act in question, the organization in 
which the event takes place and finally the social, economic, political and cultural 
environment within which the organization operates. In this section factors related 
to the environmental setting will be examined. 
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The Nature and the Rate of Societal Change 


There seems to exist a relationship between the rate of change of the social sys- 
tem and corruption”. The norms of the society determine what is good and bad, 
acceptable and unacceptable, and proper and improper at a certain time period. 
Norms take specific forms like custom, morals and law, and these are affected by 
technological developments and sociopolitical struggles and power disputes. As 
a result, in time norms undergo certain changes and new norms come into being. 
However, there generally is a time lag between old and new norms. Depending 
on the time lag and the degree of difference between the old and the new, norms 
lose their certainty and validity to some extent during the social transformation. As 
norms become blurred, tolerance limits for deviance widen. Such an environment 
provides a relatively more suitable setting for corruption and bribery which are, in a 
sense, forms of deviant behavior. Hence it can be argued that a relationship exists 
between the rate of societal change and the probability of corruption and bribery. 
Some scholars explain the more frequent occurrence of bribery in the less developed 
countries, compared to developed countries, by the rate of change"®. It is also pointed 
out that the developed countries had similar transformations and experiences in 
the 19th and early 20th centuries, during which values, norms and concepts related 
to the state, the citizen and the public office were reshaped. During this process 
new norms emerged but inevitably there was a time lag during which corruption 
and bribery did not encounter social or political resistance. As norms later settled 
and diffused throughout the sociopolitical system, misuse of public office became a 
part of deviant behavior’?. Within this framework, it can be suggested that rapid 
societal change provides a more fertile soil for corruption and hence increases the 
probability of bribery. 
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Concurrence Between Social and Bureaucratic Norms 


Another important dimension and implication of societal change and the emergence 
of new norms is the possible variance between social norms and bureaucratic (legal) 
norms. The substance of these unwritten and written norms may have striking 
differences. Although laws generally have their roots in social norms, still some laws 
may be “imported” and “alien”. In such cases, “state” and ’society” can have different 
codes and usually the state’s regulations lose their validity and are rarely, if ever 
enforced. For instance, in a society where giving gifts and small bribes to officials 
is not contrary to cultural norms, legal and bureaucratic norms and rules may not 
be effective. This is valid for quite a few developing countries where structures are 
modern, but social values and behavior patterns are still mostly traditional’. 

In the above context it may be proposed that the extent of harmony between 
social and state laws and norms affects the probability of corruption and bribery. If 
the two sets of norms support each other, then legal norms will be more likely to be 
observed. And since this will increase the risk and cost of bribery the probability of 
its occurrence will decrease. 


Socialist vs. Capitalist Systems 


As mentioned frequently throughout the article, the potential for bribery exists 
where there is bureaucracy. In this regard public bureaucracies in both capitalist 
and socialist countries are subject to bribery. Yet, the nature of bribery — its form, 
amount and magnitude — is different in the two systems. Although the decisions and 
functions of bureaucracy in socialist systems are relatively comprehensive, they do 
not create sizable economic opportunities and advantages. For this reason, bribery 
is more often seen in service-related areas such as obtaining priority in housing, 
or apartments with more rooms or closer to the workplace, or better treatment in 
hospitals’. Although the amount of the bribe will depend on the illegal privilege 
provided, it can be guessed that the limited welfare of the citizens naturally limits 
this amount. 

In the developed capitalist economies, on the other hand, bureaucracys’ deci- 
sions may create certain economic opportunities. However, the private sector is 
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usually organized and conveys its interest to the political system in a systematic 
manner. For instance, influence is exerted on the legislative process through lobby- 
ing which is a legitimate form of influence and pressure. Here interest satisfaction 
takes place in the political arena and potential pressures on the bureaucracy are 
reduced. In the meantime, interest groups, citizens and the press exert considerable 
and continuous pressure on the bureaucracy and the bureaucrat for rational perfor- 
mance and fair treatment. All these reduce the probability of bribery and corruption. 
Yet, in cases involving sizable economic advantages bribery can still be seen, taking 
place at the higher bureaucratic echelons and involving large amounts. 

On the other hand, in the developing countries, lobbying is generally ineffective, 
and businessmen and interest groups have difficulty in influencing the legislative 
process, and instead try to exert influence at the administrative stage””. Thus, pres- 
sures for interest satisfaction shift from the political to the bureaucratic sphere, and 
the probability of bribery in the bureaucracy increases. For instance, Scott compares 
interest-satisfaction attempts of the Thai and Japanese business elites, and notes 
that the former try to influence bureaucratic elite through bribes, whereas the latter 
try to influence the dominant political party by lobbying and contributing to its 
campaign funds”. 

In general, bribery is less frequent in developed capitalist and socialist systems 
compared to underdeveloped countries”. It can be argued that in societal systems 
where respective power positions and status of the public and private sectors in the 
state, society and economics and their interrelationships are well-defined, rooted, 
and, in a sense, institutionalized, the probability of bribery is relatively lower, other 
things being equal”. 
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Extrabureaucratic Control Mechanisms 


The press and media, associations, trade unions, political parties, legislative and 
judicial organs check and control bureaucratic performance. In the absence of such 
effective control by extrabureaucratic institutions, the bureaucracy and bureaucrat 
may become overautonomous and irresponsible, and consequently self-preserving 
and power-seeking”®. In other words, without extrabureaucratic control to prevent 
the bureaucracy from seeking its own self-interest, officials may accept or extort 
bribes. To the extent that such controls and checks are present and effective, bribery 
becomes more risky, costly and likely to be exposed and as a result the probability of 
corruption decreases”’. 


Conclusion 


In this article it has been argued that public bureaucracies carry a potential for 
bribery. In this context factors affecting this potential or the probability of bribery 
have been identified, examined and some propositions have been formulated within 
a framework involving factors related to individuals, the corrupt act, the organization 
and the environment. These factors interact with each other and assume different 
weights or importance according to the temporal, spatial and societal contexts in 
question and as a result the probability, nature, frequency, extent and the price of 
bribery take their specific and concrete forms. 
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